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D-. - Sty (* “ABSTRACT oS OS 
2 ¥ ° " ‘ [ ae | , ‘ ; i sf ‘ 
It ‘has. begn assumed that schools play a diniaete role 
in creating school crime. ‘This paper, by utilizing 
ethsiographic data, develops an understanding of 
' the interrelationships amoag administrative styles, 
‘deterrence, commitment, and disruption. It appears 
that legitimacy of rules even within a school's _ 
bureaucracy needs to be developed through iia maces 
order with students. 
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Introduction 


: For the fast ‘ years, at least, it has been — 
3 , aa a “angie that schools are somehow implicated in the 
ae ‘ at " development of youthful misbehavior.* However, it was 
Pe Ps ‘not: until ioe recently ¢Hat the argument began eo have 
re, tae Reinke. This credence seemingly was established by 
-the increased clamoring of achool officials ‘that the 
oroblem was threatening to ulderminé the. efficacy ee 
‘public education in our society (Bayh, 1975; McPartlarnd . 


& McDill, 1976). 


Intrjguingly, the emergence of school crime as a 
problem and the implementation of school desegregation 
apes a standard policy aHeAeS to have occurred concomitantly. 4 
Some research suggests char this could be expected, since 
as black-white racial compositicn gopboaches equal 

‘distribution, interracial violence seems to increase 


(Havinghurst , 1970; Bailey, 1969). _ 


x tn “967, the President’ s Commissio# on Law Enforcement 
.\ and Administration of Justice lished ‘consultation 
\ ani aI juvenile deMinquency and youth crime that 
Vers particularly critical of the process of American // 
hool ve Schafer and Polk (1967), in particular, /f 
developed an analysis that argued that the organization/. 
of \the educational experience is a vital factor in 
the development of youthful er itiaals. Of course, 


‘Stinchcombe, 19 964), but for the most part they-did, 
~ not find sede way into public awareness ‘until aft 


ion\ of the conclusions of the Commissio 


< ve ' 
‘It would” seem more difficult to argue that | the 
crime aie ai on advous all wedaseiaa would worsen for 
schools , ds a whole merely. asa resdit of ‘the mixing ae 
racts and ethnic groups. However, school desegregation 


ee Ms to have promoted changes in the policy and practice 


pt everyday schooling that may be directly responsible 


for the assumed a a character of school crime. Any 


a 


‘casual observer in schools will note’ changes in curricular 
offerings, teacher attitudes, and administrative styles 
Pink wan be attributed to the reapuakes of, school 
administrators to the influx of seemingly "different": 
ptitents.” It could be that the changes that result: 


dca school responses to desegregation. are ‘factors in 


the school. crime problem. This paper examines the 
oo effect of a ¢hange of one of these factors, administrative 


- styles, upon the character of order and disruption in a 
| 7 \-e 


¢ 
r Loe While it will not be discussed in this paper, a topic 
. of concern that needs further examination is the 
> relative necessity and appropriateness of these changes. 
slab example, in the city in which this study took place, 
Ghool desegregation was the impetus that one high . - 
ool system administration saw'as necessitating the 
transformation of ability grouping from an optional 
to a standard policy in the secondary schools. Given. . 
‘the research on the effects of ability grouping, this 
-would not seem to promote the equality of educational 
opportunity that is the goal of desegregation ‘for the 
courts. Nevertheless, the change persists and even 
has had aneraased syipport of late. 
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desegregated high school in the South. fhe concern | 

-of this paper ‘is primarily with tohtrel systems and their . 
‘effects, and not with the incidence of asanatiagine This 

7 is for a’ number of reasons. First, Ycideice is an ees 


ce 
s ‘ 


. elusive animal. Tt refers to offenses "known®, by” some- 
one — which, ebvicisiy, may or may , not be a‘ true: 4 
“tnddeator of actual misbehavior. Second, incidence studies — 
are not often policy-relevant, since they do not stiew | 
A an assessment of the trade-offs that an organization : 
under study has made and/or must make to vesblve a -problem 
effectively. ‘Third, our _Kpwledge 0 of those with power 
is extremely Limited, while our knowledge of the vulnerable ie 
attests that they !cannot resist the intrusion of social 
_‘ researchers. Fourth, out own research indicates that 
1fttle empirical research on principals exists (Collins 
& Noblit, 1976), even though they manage the lives of the 
youth of our society. Fifth, and, finally, power relations 
& and ‘the participation of students in decision making 
; _— repeatedly been argued to be significant factors in 
understanding school disruption (Scott & El-Assal, 1969; 
-Chesler, 1967; McPartland & McDild, 1976). In the end, 
we hope that our anafysis ane synthesis will inform SOGLAL 
scientists, porary. fkece and practitioners “in ihaie ) 


attempts to resolve the complex issues surrounding the 


problem of school ‘crime. ~~ 
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Research Procedures nd 
4 - 2 


phe data for this investigation were drawn 
BS primarily from an ongoing ethnographic study of a 
-desegregated high school with approximately 500 students 
, in the South funded by the National Institute of Education. 
The sitsdy is dtiecdneiy in its second year, and was 
‘| primarily geared to investigate the profess of interracial 
“‘gensoldny. The data were gathered via intensive,.un- 
tructured interviews, observations, and document review - 


a ucted primarily by the authors of this paper.. 
. ' Additional data will be presented from an ethnography of 
another high school in a different Southern city to 
facilitate the formulation of conclusions. 
It is important to review the nature of ethnographic / 
research, since it is a technique often misunderstood by . | 
nen tenthropelogiats. Spicer (1976) argues that 
ethnographic research is emic, holistic, historical, and 
comparative in nature. That vs, it gathers data directly 
- from the people involved’ in the, categories that are 
relevant to them (emic); it places events in context of 
bie total. experience under study (holistic) ; it incorporates 
history 2 a natural event in the studied erperi ence 


(historical); and it considers and compares the variety 


be’ 3 
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of classes ag events that make up ‘that experience (comparative) . 
Further, the Sel ieceicn and analysis of ethnographic 

" data is. anaudeus under rigorous rules of analytic | induction. 

The most claret of these rules for data ssaivnts qon~ 

“cerns data exhaustion. simply put, a hypothesis that is : 

-Anuntivaly derived must explain all the data relative to 

the relationships’ and classes of events> contained in the 

, hypothesis. If the! "Heuristic" hypothesis does not mee this 

standard; then either it, must be modified so that all'aata 

‘are exhausted by, it or a substitute hypothésis must be lata 

‘latéd that satisfies the standard. -In short, an ethnographic 

' analysis and/or synthesis is "true" for all relevant data col- 

‘tactha, albeit it may not be vanerelizebte across other BOERENGE 5c 

Purther discussioqn of the ethnographic technique and a response 
‘to its critics can be found in Noblit (1977) . Fe | 


Finally, it should be noted that ethiographic ants is best 
used to rad an Anterpretive ee of an experience or 
event, and as such is vital to ‘deriving a scientific proof con~- 
cerning the nature of the experience or event. Roth interpre- 
tive understanding and causal eenisnacion’ tas derived from 


egimerative research strategies) are necessary to maser . 


. P ae 


\ ’ 


a 


sthe notion of a scientific proof (Turner & Carr, 1976). 
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The School 


Crossover High School (a pseudonym) was build in 


7 1948, and graduated its first class in 1951. The structure 


” 


Chil en, of this economically affluent ar 


was built on a 35-acre tract of land for the expanding ms \ 
residential areas of a Southern city. From the beginning, 
its progxam, jeadergenten ‘through 12th grade, was 
established as a sort of college-prep sch for the 
3 Memphis. 
In reflection of the political character of the community, 
the district boundaries were simply sacevaind ed to | 
exclude most children of working-class parents. And, . 


of course, the dual system that existed under total 


‘racial segregation excluded the Black children from the 
‘naighborhood of Crossover located two blocks to the north, 


‘Just across the tracks. 


With this highly homogeneous school siti akion, the 


academic program of Crossover High School (CHS) ‘developed 
a reputation for excellence. Regularly, 95 percent of the 


senior graduating class enrolled, in college. In one year, 


during the 1950's, there were 11 Merit Scholar students 
‘in one graduating class. Many of the local influential 


middle-management executives, professional people, and 


rg 


: political leaders are graduates as ay: During the 
\ _ 1950s and 1960s, competition at the school was intense 
across the gamut of academics through the available 
social activities, and parents supported the school ~ 
financially and spiritually. | 

THe all-white faculty found the eur eing- situation C 
highly attractive at Crossover. They received the best: 
equipment and generous volunteer support. only the 
‘select teachers were permitted at transfer to Crossover, 
and only the very best maintained a position. Hencé, 


ae: 
% 


the teacher ‘turnover up until’ 1969 was minimal. 


In a 1972 a a a plan, the Black niaiiehisaattieet 
of Crossover, located just ‘across some railroad tracks 


from CHS, was included in the school district. Not unlike 


* 


other Black enclaves in residential areas of “southern ¢ 
’ 


cities, the community was established ets in “the See 
to house a labor force for service in white homes and 
business. While the sense of community is strong in 
the neighborhood, it is plagued ‘by ‘property, violent, 

- _and victimless crimes; .In many ways, it can be characterized— 


~ 


| , as a “street corner society." 


| 
fo" ; . The former Black high school (now a feeder junior 
‘high school for CHS) was a source of pride for the 


‘nutghborkosd. Business and parent groups, as with the 


105° . .. (¢« 


r i < 924 - ‘ ’ 
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segregated CHS, were active supporters of' the school. 
fe Needless to say, both Black and white comitnities 
were apprehensive about pairing and desegregation of : 
Feeder School and CHS, and responded with mixed: emotions. | 
‘When desegregation was ordered in 1972, most white aa 
parents with children in the senior high permitted them | 
to remain and graduate. But Many parents with students 
in the junior high, partictlarly girls, removed them to 
private schools rather ae send-then to what was 
considered an inferior Black junior, high school. . The 
Black community had no choice but to comply. The white 
principal at Crossover “High School resigned rather than. 
face the inevitable problems of desegregation. Thus, 


the Black principal at Feeder, with half. his staff, ° 


——— Poe 


moved to take charge of a desegregated Crossover ‘High 

in September, 1972. _ . > -. 

. the Black, principal was faced with the unenviable 

- task of merging not only two racially different populations, 
but also two populations with widely different socio- 
economic levels and concomitant lifestyles. (Moreover, - 

the white parents were among those influentials of the 
district who maintained informal networks with some school | 
board members. To add to this situation, the local media 
had selected CHS as a sort of barometer for: measuring the. 


_ response of the entire district. Thus, the school has 


~ 


¢ 


J . 
“e 
s 
tg . 


received the doneinuad focus of the news media. "The 
principal stated it conzisely dvhen. he spoke-to the 
entire student body the first year: "We are living 
in king of a fishbowl oh how desegregation can work." 
one of the primary sources of schgol stability, 


community support, was ‘lost from the beginning. The 


: Black community looked on CHS as a white institution 


controlled by forces they could not match, and the 

Feeder community would: not identity with the ‘new school. ;* 
White community BUPPOEE. was ‘already strained by the long 
litigation over debegregatior, prior to, 1972. The major 
political issue in the 1971 mayoral ‘election was busing. 
Thus, when desegregation did arrive, many white parents ot a 
sent their children to CHS with a-sense of defeat. Their: 


school support was less than dramatic. Expectedly, adult 


_ attendance, at sports, musical, and dfama events dropped. 


Parent organizations became nonexistent within three years. 


" Parents were critical of the.administration, but offered. 


little aid. 


.To add to the principal's dilemma, it was necessary - 


.to reorganize a curriculum to meet the needs of the two 


al 
cifzerant school populations. - apekee any adjustment — 


at sy 


an course offerings was met with suspicion by the old r 


guard teaching staff. This segment established themselves 


id x hb 


‘ codes of dress 


. - Given the politics of race among the members of | 


? So *t 7 sy , 
as “the /protectors of academic mcangardas” “Moreover, 


when the princi 1 attempted’ innovations in relaxing 


demeanor or provided: a study hall for ' 
those aruaene ho did not choose to be quiet or study, : 
reted by the ~ old guard teachers as some- 

how ‘reiatad to lower aciiiaati standards. Therefore, 

the first ‘principal quite often found himself without 

the full support of his own faculty. Given all these 
obstacles, he admitted that it would be. only a matter 


of time before he ‘was bexintecsen to another school. 


. This prophecy proved correct in 1976, and a new principal 
” took his place. | , 


In sum ,~ the first. principal did not begin his tenure 


"from: the strong. pastiton usually ascribed £6 this 


administrative role (Anderson, 1973; Khleif, 1971; PORT eSte 
1970). He had to build a.new academic ‘subsystem without . 


the support of the cinltnpity parents, and significant 


_ Segments of his teaching state. 


the board of education, it was necessary to replace one I. 
Black administrator with another Black: As aresulg of. ' 
" the four years of experience with desegregation and. the _ | 


further reduction of the white/Black student ratio to 


; : é eS oe “a - y 
30 percent/70 percent, the second principal began his 


7 4 i 


tenure with a different frame of reference. Moreover, 


"school district policy was changing,. and CHS was. 


x 


increasingly taking on the image of a vocationally 
oriented school, whether the new adninistrator and his 
staff. were ‘willing to accept it or not. A vocational 
. a skill center, one of the six in the district, had been 
- : fi built adjacent to ‘CHS. Although the center was adminis- | 
tratively separate, ‘the ene programs were “attractive 
‘to a large percentage of CHS “gkudesiha: if for no other 
reason than a half-day break from: the routine of ‘academic 
a = classrooms. This loss of students uteisately weakened 
. “thé program at CHS by lowering the teacher/student ratio 
to the point where some-of the staff had to be declared 
: surplus and hence transferred. 
‘. In the way of background information, the. second 
principal had derived all his administrative’ JSepartence 
in the school system, but, unlike ‘the first principal, he 
had been moved’ through several posts ata variety of 
levels of primary and secondary education. He had been 
oe transferred from an all-Black ‘high school where he had 
achieved a-great deal of administrative success, “according. | 
-to his reputation. However, this school was located in 


a large Black community where a majority. of the residents 
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were stably employed and oe their own homes and 
where the principal had had full werent chdcerakion in 
support of both academic and disciplinary policy. At 
CHS he obviously faced a different situation. . 


‘Rules and Eaforeanent 


In any school there are rules that attempt to 
prompt “appropriate Behavior." As with most rules in 


our society, school rules are based on the assumption 


that penalities will deter illicit behavior. Unlike 
oe: : 


“mich of the research on deterrence, -which reveals it to 


be a complicated issue (Tittle & Logan, 1973), the 


_vationale for deterrence in schools is _rather simplistic. 


_ Each principal of the CHS argued that order ‘is necessary — 
for. learning to take place ‘in the classroom, anid that 
schools should be pase places’ for students to attend: 
Yet they did ieee in how they saw rules and in their 
tindemathndiing ‘of "deterrence." DO 
. — differences between the two principals can 
be acibaviiat elucidated in an ‘analysis of rules and rule - 


enforcement. In any setting for which rules have been 


developed, there appear to be at geast two distinct sets 


of rules. One set of-rules is more or less universalistic 
i . OF ae ee ; : eS 
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‘challenge is usually on the basis ‘of unfair discrimination” ak 


via rules and rule enforcement involved two levels of | 
: ! 
} 


the Likelihood that Students would engage in illicit, 


and. impartial. Finis tet of rules is considered Legitimate 

by most of the constituents, ane when it is enforced 

the of fender. will display more vexation at being dis- 

covered than at the existence of the rules. The second 

set of rules is seyokbabiae: This negotiability, stems. 

from two sources. First, the legitimacy of these rules 

is challenged by some body of constituents. the = F te eS 
either against a constituent group or against. youth ino 
general. - Second, the administration sees it as in its | } ;: 


best interests to withhold enforcement seleétively so” 


that the offender is indebted to the administration. . i: 
In this way, nonenforcement of this’ set . rules is . 
” intended to elicit students' commitment to ‘and compliance ae 
with school“authority. os eo i 
Thus, for hoth principals, deterring Allicit behavior 


understanding of deterrence. On one level, and for the ; 


* impartial rules, deterrence was argued to be promoted by, Pe 


ate ese ane Naive sel eaeie enforcement of rules. For these 


rules, the invoking of penalties was believed to reduce, ‘Be 


| *: 


behavior. On the second level, ne RAD eae nnn of some 


le 
}. % 


LY 


~ gules was allowed so that commitment to the school 


could be fostered by personally indebting students to 
ae ‘the ‘administration ‘for the nonenforcement. — € ; 
| It is now possible to define bureaucratic orgar 
_ and negotiated order more clearly. The former is 
characterized by more reliance on impartial rules | 
(which from now on We will call bureaucratic rules), re 
and the latter is characterized by more reliance on 
negotiable rules. The styles of each type of order are tyc ft 
' distinct, but they have many similarities and are bound. oes 
by the parameters c n to all public schools. In CHS, - 
the first Black principal established primarily negotiated 
order, whereas the second established primarily pureau-. 


i a 


cratic order. Bureaucratic order, as seen in ‘this school; 
assumed the ae of the prrieipes's authority and the 
_Fecognition of that legitimacy by all coneth nents: Thus, bureau- 
cratic order, overall, enforced rules with impunity. 
Negotiated order, as we observed it, did not take that 
legitimacy as given. Rather it was something that had 
8 . to be developed and cuittivated, even as rules had to be » 
enforced. i 
The two ienes of order were. characterized by pens : 


ns strategies. Bureaucratic onder was enforced 


e 


a 


_ principal developed a ‘mechz bis to/cir 


' 
.~ 


_and he patrolled the halls. Fe 


by the principal himself. os discipline 
bureaucratic 
vent some of 


the due procesd mis of st dents? allowed students. 
three "official visits" to hi s offic f which he recorded 
on cards in a file in‘his off ce. | B and large, these 


infractions were ones for whic | the/ formal Semin Lehr enson 


of discipline would have been ¢ AlteAgutel since, evidence 


_ of the infraction was lacking: #, not: collected. Thus, 

an "informal" disciplinary talk Sccurred | After three 
of these visits, the student oe pop to suspension | “ 
for an infraction Sor which art idence was present.’ Without 


<hrae unofficial vintes, a Student with a similar offense 


eee would not’ be suspended.” a ; 
The negotiable principal enforced order via a network. 

He, the vice-principal, ang the administrative assistant 

all were responsible for administering discipline. . Usually, 


= 


however, the negotiable principal: would, not make the ae 
discipline decision. The, ‘vice-principal ‘and/or | 
administrative assistant would do so, and would call in 

the principal only when extenuating circumstances were 
present. - Conferences between the three ‘were frequent, — « 


however, as discipline decisions’ were-made, | The negotiable 


principal patrolled the halls, as did the [bureaucratic ’ 
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v - 
_principal..Yet the negotiable: principal put more 
| emphasis on teachers enforcing order in' their classrooms 
| and in the halls than did the bureaucratic principal. 
' Purther, the \entetic coaches were given responsibility 
for maintaining order in the halls under the negotiable 
principal, which was discontinued under the bureaucratic 
principal. The coaches were, thus, Anformal disciplinarians. 
They would "prompt" movement on to classes, the removal — 
9£ hats, and ‘elimination of jostling in the halls. Their,’ 
approach, by and large, was to cajole students into. 
| tompliance. Yet, only rarely would they in fact refer a 
fatudent for ‘formal discipline. ‘In practice, they engaged . 
ie supervision but not in disciplinary behavior. Thus, 


che _hegoty le principal attempted to enforce rules 


ieee ‘through a wider network of teachers and coaches, 
as well as aa the formal discipline meted out by the 
administrators. . : : | 
The styles, then, differ in some crucial dimensions: f 
the degree to which authority is-vested in the principal 
* and how informal aiscipline is managed. The bureaucratic 
order principal was the disciplinarian of the school, and 
‘managed. both formal and informal discipline. The 


negotiated-order principal delegated his disciplinary . 
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anttiortty and separated ‘formal from informal discipline 
by asking the coaches to savage the day-to-day supervision 
and enforcement of minor rules and by allowing them’ 
discretion on enforcement. In essence, he delegated 


- megotiable as weil as bureaué¢ratic authority. 
is 


.. The amics of Power and Order 
ae ee : " Sy gh 
| “ Sclpot, eaeyeejecies in the United ‘States has found 
many educators unprepared for armulticuktural educational 
setting, regardless of the educational rraseie® of the e 
late 1960s and early 1970s. Both principals of CHS, 
during the two years we observed it, had to face the 
issue of student power, ‘and each responded differently. 
However, a fuller andetetanding oz the context can be 
| gatned from a history of race and power in the student : 
“ body and their’ inte#action with teacher and administrative . 
subsystems. .} 
pabaseucectentut at CHS meant a dramatic. transformation : 
for the school. Not only had it previously been aout, 
but it also had a history of being a public" prep" school 
for middle - and upper-class youth in ihe aiey.. For the 
new Black principal, the ‘school represented both a threat « 
amd a promise. The promise-was that if Neseavegaeion | 


sd 


, ~ 934 - 


" went - smoothly at the school, then he would gain ¥h4, 
publicity and reputation that would bring further advance- 
ment in the school System and prestige in the general 
comunity. The threat was that if it did not go smoothly, 
both he and desegregation, a cause in which he believed 
fervently, would be: panned. 
The- inf lyx of Black students ‘and. ‘hs school flight 
by middle - and upper-class whites led to the development . 
“of! essentially four large stiident groups that were, for 
practical purposes, networks of students. These networks 
can be termed honor students, freaks, active Blacks and 
‘e Red Oaks Blacks... Each network was relatively distinct, 
both on racial and class characteristics. The honor 
“students were middle - and Bppes-Shess WEAR students 
“who, by and large, PopahAce? the "accelerated" classes 4 
* offered at CHS. The freaks were whites who demonstrated a 
less commitment. to success in school and more to they a 
_ street; some were middle-class but most were working- 
: “8 class. The active Blacks were a small group%of students 
A ‘relatively committed to success in school, and_some were 
7 in the taccelerated* classes. ‘They were from higher-status 
’? families than were the Red Oaks Blacks. Yet their social ; 
class was more akin to that sa the freaks than to that of 
the honor students, inasmuch as they came from essentially 


“working-class homes and had parents who were stably employed. - 
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‘The Red Oaks Blacks were from the housing projects in 
the neighborhood and wateigaor: They nae relatively 
: strong,commitment to behavior, Renae aiid styles 
that are common on the "streets." , 
In short, three variable’ differentiated the 

.Students; class/ race, and commitment (school vs. street}: 
‘Blacks have been, and are, a numerical majority: in the 
‘school (approximately 60 ae 70 percent for each year 
of observation, respectively). However, the first s, . i 
Black principal was° in ‘the spotlight to make desegregation 
"work" <= which included’satisfying educational and order 
requirements of all sondeciells As a pasudh:; the principal 
éstablished a system of negotiated order whereby each of 


the groups could have influence. . But the honor students 
— from highly politically influential families -- 
whose loss from the school would demonstrate the failure . 

of desegregation. Thus, the principal felt obligated 
to grant some additional: influence to the honor students. 

this infivence ended up guaranteéing them essential 
control of student RckiriGtes and honors. In those arenas. 
“where control was not complete. most notably sports ne 

elected honors (best-dressed, etc.), the honor students - 

" either withdrew (as they aia for most sports) or were 
guaranteed equal representation with the Blacks telected ic 
honors had Black and white victors). The honor students 
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~- were able to maintain their support by mobilizing the 
teachers (who "respéctéd" these students), the freaks, 
and the active Blacks (who were attempting to gain 
admission into the honor student network). “The Red 


ak 
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w .  @aks Blacks were the contenders in the student power 
confrontations, and on occasion ‘were able to pull some 

* _ support from the active Blacks, usually via ridicule 


("You've been eating cheese" or "You're a Tom"). 
Bévever, many of the active Blacks felt it was necessary 
_ to maintain their "street" repertoire so that they would 
be able to actuslize thee option if the school denied chan 
‘access to assbaak in academics and the world.of work. 
Thus, negotiated order had the intriguing facet 
of permitting issues of race to be salient to the process 
of schooling. Racial and cultural differences could be 
discussed, and tolerated to some extent, apPnough the 
street. culture was not tolerated to any significant desea. 
This ‘eaxie over its. the discussions of school crime and . 
disruption. That is, attributions concerning the whites 
. and Blacks as nerpatratars and victims. were allowed and 
were common. Disagreements could be phrased lie wei: 
in origin, .as the gvccbe ware allowed to alee then- 
* selves in informal activities if they chose. The annex , 
« to the ss he was the "récreational study hall," which ° 
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| quickly became a “Black” area. The library was the scene 

| of the ngkewcreatlenal study hall", which ‘was largely 

white. Overly simplistically PeSheer | two schools did 

y, _ “seem to exist under one roof, a school “tor Blacks, and 

| ie a school for whites. Each style was EEESSE ES in the. = 


school. . = 4 


= > os Under thé negotiated order, students seened,to. 
perceive the rules as tag see ere, inasmuch as they. were 


the product of the peace bond that had evolyed to keep «J 


the 1id on the desegregation of the school. The bond 
was continually evolving asthe constituents in the school 
vied for influence. Thus, while there was no formal 
ae* ; mechanism for students to participate in governance, their 
role in rule Sormuiacier was evident. Further, since 
_ enforcement of rules was largely informal, and of ) 
“prompting” character, the offenders rarely needed to = 
consider whether or not to confront the legitimacy of the 
rules, and, thus, they never developed a stance of defiance. 
‘That is, the enforcement strategy did not force students — 
to face the issue of whether or not ‘to remain committed 
to the rules of the school. Simply, the penalties were 
rarely severe enough to cause a reconsideration of commit- = 


ment to the school. ‘ 


of enforcement asd 


of course, some students were forced.to face that 


decision. and were essentially uncommitted to the school. 


For students exhibiting a street‘style of behavior or an 


‘obvious lack of respect for “appropriate” school behavior, 


formal authority as quick to be imposed and negotiability: 


SEER was/ drastically reduced. * 
Furthety a student shinies such behavior and/or 


- attitudes. was not permitted the range of negotiability of 


. 
enforcement that committed students had. ‘AS it turned out, 


this deenteely penalized Blacks more than whites, and it ee 


was*a common complaint by both teachers and Black students . 


that whites ‘were often not sufficiently acca ces One 


teachet put it this way: "When I send a studént-—white-= 
down to the. office, the student is right back in my class’ 
again," However, Seseners commonly complained of a general 
Aeniency -on the part of the principal. Conversely,. one 
Black student commented on what she thought was ae 
harsh treatment. of the streetwise Black, youth, "They do 


all the dudes in Red Oaks like that." While these * 
accusations of discrimination are alarming, most persons 
familiar with the schools will realize that they are not 
really unusval. But there is something significant about 
these accusations in this case. School participants Sider 


\ - « : « 7 
_ megotiated order felt free to lodge these ‘complaints 


in the company of other participants, ; whether they shared . 
the: same network or not. ‘Thus, negotiated order allowed 
participants to express their: opinion quite freely. 
| In. many. ways, te aa: xeds freedom that damaged 
a the principal's credibility and led to his transfer — 


, to. another assignment. His replacement was, led to believe 
that the "failure" of his predecessor was ‘due to "lack 4 
of order.”. Farther the new principal had a reputation 
of "running a tough ship."' Since desegregation sae thus 
far "failed" at CHS, and since that was believed to have 


resulted from a "weak" administration, bureaucratic ‘Order ian | 


, became the vehicle to turn thie around. The ‘new peinetpal 


NS 


centralized authority into his own hands and began to 
formulate and enforce rules. His concern was to "turn the 
school’ around" and increase the quality of education at ~ 
CHS. Success in these endeavors seemed to require the 
opposite of what was assumed to have caused the "failure". 
Therefore, rule enforcement was to be less negotiable and 
more impertial. The new principal ran the sei His 
administrative asistant (a Black female) and vice- 


principal (a white pate carry-oyer from’ the former principal) nce 


were assigned t culum development and attendance, 
o » ‘ . : : 
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BBSPOEEATeLY Teachers and students alike were held 
y .  aecountable and disciplined for infractions. 
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‘The sane networks’ of students were ay aie) Seas 
: oy : 


asia of the faces had changed. sOverall, the white 


honor students, ' who suffered the greatest loss in Germs 
of She size of their network. Seemingly more. iepovteant™ 


>, than’ the shrinking size of this network was the power loss 
they suffered under bureau¢ratic order. Because’ ‘gules eee 


were impartial, the quotas for white representation dn 
elected honors were no longer “tis force. The ‘honor : : 
ve students at first were not dismayed because jthey felt: 

; that the Blacks, who were even more in the majority this 


end vote so that both whites and Blacks would receive 


‘ honors. However, “the Biaces did net yore for many of the 


“longer went to the “best students in the eyes of the 


‘enor students. =. eae 


eS While race was nO Longer a salient tewie as far’ 
‘as the bureaucratic principal was concerned, the school's 


ddenvicy’ became. more firmly Black in the. eyes: of the . 
iisateas ct aareg Raina =~ ug 


students. | While under =e former principal it had: pees 
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- - —_ ete ante eee naman naemeermentns meen ee 
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: population had decreased. This was most evident in the eee 


se year than last, would continue to respect. them > he the 


' white candidates, j the elected honors of the school no - : 
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easy to discern the variables that differentiated the 
students, i.e., class, race, and commitment, it became 
more difficult. These variables continued to be important 
re for the teachers, who used them to refer students to. the , 
ie principal) and with the centralization of authority, the 
referrals of students by teachers: increased. * Note, for 


La e : 


ee | . ‘example, the following episode: 


* 


_A Black waite entered the room. wearing - 
.& stoc cap. The teacher (a white - 
female) ordered him to remove it, which 
; - *« whe did. However, as he removed the hat, 
es. 4 _ he assumed a stance with’ his shoulders 
Ee a m4 held back, arms. falling straight down a 
— “e little behind his sides, his c¢ thrust 
; forward, and sauntered back towards his 
a Sgt _ seat. The teacher,at the sight of. this, - 
_ s _ Ordered him to the office. Within one 3 -( 
minute a white male entered wearing a : 
baseball cap.» She | said in a stern tone, 3 
. "Robert, your hat!" He responded by 
whipping his hat off, and turning his 
head to show the sides and rear of it, 
»: gadid, "See my new haircut." The teacher 
; RY responded, -"Yes, it's very nice." He 
7 Re #69 strutted to his seat triumphantly. 


+ 
“mus, lite in the classroom still emit’ more negotiability 


to the higher-status, white, and | committed students, and 
eee students continued to use a "hustle" in the 


' classroom the: discretionary interpretations of their 


etre ie sire tp rt ‘ ataathad 


behavior; as had been done duving the negotiable principal's 


ares Kata al wer mony 
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refgn. “Further, students were quick to discern, but did 


aero eens meaner ater reece emtrte ne . se se ‘ 
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i not openly or freely discuss, that grades, “achievement” 


" particular infraction; that is, the punishment decision 


the ‘olls". For example, a student guilty of fighting 


wuspension. 
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scores, and "conduct" history (another indicator of 
school commitment) were the crucial factors in the 
ateciplinary decision the principal made for any 


Gepended not so much on the actual infraction,. but on 
the aedtent"t history. While corporal punishment 
continued not to be the policy of the school, ‘the omy. 


bureaucratic principal aid introduce a form of punishment - 
that previously had not been used. For. a student beyond - - 


-- e 
the age of compulsory attendance, his/her academic -and 


conduct history in large part determined whether a rule’ 
violation, resulted in suspension or being 3 “dropped from 


who had low grades and a history of at least three nL ar 


‘official visits to the principal's office would simply a 


be withdrawn from public schooling, without official 


explusion and the due process it required, while a : 


student guilty of fighting who was a good - -student and - ie 
aid not. have three osticial visits would receive a short 


Asap Gebel gti PAD ero RR PA HE se sala 
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As a result of eas more fommatized enforcement of 


eprint a yrerety ‘ promersnah oye noel 


; rules, "grompting" of acceptable behavior by sc school “ 


was | replaced ween action and punishaent b; BY. the dicen 
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‘Students were more and more often faced with the decision 

of whether or not tq comply willingly with monet aelet, 

ei Bes ‘they had to face and evaluate the costs incurred. ‘by ; 

. remaining committed to the. school. They had openly 

», complained about racial discrimination under negotiated aie 
‘order, but now did not openly complain about the injustice 
| they felt from the plincipal's unilateral discretionary Pe 
pow. They saw the: bureaucratic principal | as having 

ag discretion, but. they’ were not allowed to attempt | to 

ve ie > negotiate it. As the principal put its 


No one can argue with ess iwhen' T eee 
all the aids (records of official . 
visits) in my hand. I don't kick 

; them out of school, they do. 


Under bureaucratic order, students seemingly do more 
> questioning of A eageeie of rulés and the principal's 


right to ‘enforce en. The student role is passive and 


weak. The increased‘ severity of neal tiles (withdrawal 

fron Keats and relative lack of negotiability under 

‘bureaucratic order seems to have Jed.to the. emergence..af 
—_ organized front. challenging the school. Hats, and 


v particularly hats that connote. "pimp," "are seemingly more 


», 


» -  Commen in the school. In senna, street-type. clothing 


styles are more often worn within the school. Further, | 
open defiance of rules -is ya common and organized. . 
Male students; Black and white, from the vocational 
se _ school behind CHS refuse to wait in the auditorium for : 
the: bell indicating bine to change classes. However, | Oey 
while students would "skip" and "hide" under negotiated | 
order, these students now stand at the doorway in she | 
center of the hall, that the classrooms open upon, wear 
their hats, _and glare down the hall. They do not scatter 
or move back as ‘the principal approaches. They stand 
. quietly and defiantly. In. one of these encounters, a 
witnessed by the authors, the principal demanded, — “why aes 7 
aren't you in the auditorium? Don't you know the rules?" 
one student responded, "You weren't there." “The prirfcipal 
retorted, "You mean I have to be there for you to obey the 
_ rules?* There was no response from the five males, except 
quiet and emphatic ‘defiance. The bell rang and the principal 
shook his head sadly. The atucents went on to Glass. 
tn short, under. bureaucratic order the rilen of the — 
school becane "his rules" -- the rules of the principal. 


ste sanigyntosce center cob son tae echt taasee ae 
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7a legitimacy was not established, and the students 


seen to have ae ae responding collectively. Defiance has 
peony < ~7 appaeedeng, 


en ESS resulted” -< gh 


Discussion and Conclusions 


a ‘. Even though te ‘this point! it may seem otherwise, ay 


\ the purpose of this\paper is not to relate two tales 
of “failure,” however defined. Rather, it has been to 


a 


examine critically e two styles of order and their 

effects on’ the nature| of. student misbehavior. ‘It should 

be emphasized that b principals acted in good faith, 

and tried to achieve ; ality education. Furthed even | 
though one principal lost credibility and. was thansferred 

ma -and the other promoted student defiance, they were net : 

| incompetent. In fact, bo h were highly: competent but 


; “were, in large part faced) with a, situation for which no 


yy ‘ground rules have as yet been developed. We know little % 
* about how school desegrega ion affects the general process 
Of schooling. Given the c cumstances for each, neither 
probably could have done bet er. 
| However, their experien es can instruct us and can 
possibly begin the process , of establishing ground ' ‘rules 
5 a for the orderly and safe operation of a desegregated 
sintrowritanssinnessitr SEROOL. However y-given-only-the inforantion-tbouttie——"-— 
id “ewe principals, specific lessons are difficul€. to,” 
aN es formulate. | Generally, it. would seem that each principal seit a 


. only had half of a possible formula to reduce school. crime 


ek 


and facilitate the credibility of the system of the. school 


, 


& 


to all possible constitutents. This formula seems to 

require chat eeadieloaal notions of ‘deterrence need to | 

be informed by, something like Hirschi's (1969) éontrol 
theory. in a very sinplistic form, to be able to use’ 

rules to S cckae misbehavior the school seemingly must 

+ maximize the involvement and. commitment of students to m * 
the everyday process and experiences of the school. . 

- Luekily, an ethnographic study of another Southern 

- high school recently completed . by the authors provides 


. is 


- an example of how the notions of negotiated and bureaucratic . 
order can be effectively combined in a desegregated high ce 
| school. Generally, fall the constitutents of this school 

were convinced that the school was not only a showcase 
“for desegregation but also for a safe, pleasant schodling . 
atmosphere. This had been achieved, it was believed, 
because the principal was easily accessible to all, and 
"t perstoulenty to the students; the governance system and 
decisian-makies mechanisms had significant student, faculty, 
é parent, and administration representation (in fact, only 
the professional teacher organization committee lacked 


. student and parent Tepresentation) ; the aaoatc was kept Ps 
. immaculate by" constant cleaning ees the building and grounds; 


od 4 


pre and there was effective supervision of “student t activities 
and strict accountability for everyone--teachers, . adminis- 
_ teators, custodians, and_students.. : Occasionally the 


peinédealt was accused of being too student oriented. 
However, this was the result of his strict adh , 

_ to rules of evidence and proof. Without corroborating 
evidence of an accusation, punishment did not ensue. 

‘With proof, however, the sxidoipal adalaistecad "cold, « 
. hard discipline," and was known to be a "tough cookie," 
He “argued that this was only possible because h@ respected 
and eonsulted all school participants, kept their 

" envionment clean, and punished everyone proven guilty. 


: Thus, the seeming strength of negotiability may be 
better understood as an approximation of an highly re- 
Pacem Sevncnlaeé system. The commitment that is 
\ " fostered in the vast majority of sch participants by r 
: this approach "legitimates," in the ds of the principals 
| of this second school, impartial and strict administration 
of discipl fhe. .The participants have a major role in making 
and ‘revising the rules, and, thus, when caught violating 


then, they are hard pressed to question the legitimacy of 
“those rules. In this situation, the’ deterrence effect of 
., rules seems enhanced. 


: of course, even this second school has its “piss- - 


. cutters," students not committed to the school, and, given 


rinalage cormpanetth rock aett 


oto the current-organization of publi¢ education and schools, ) - 


. ; Ps 


this would seem ioe expected. However, if educators : 

can expand on what seems to have been learned here, if 

they begin to develop mechanisms to respect and guarantee sue 
"cultural pluralism, if they are able to share their power 

and authority and insist on accountability for those with 

power and those with less power, then maybe even the "piss- 
. + gatters*® can negotiate access to more conventional success 
via public ‘education. | j 
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